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Art. 1. — The London Clubs ; their Anecdotes and History, 
Private Rules and Regulations. London. 1853. 

It is not a little singular that Englishmen, who are so gen- 
erally reproached by other nations for their want of sociality, 
should yet have originated clubs, the very object of which is 
the promotion of good-fellowship. Such, however, seems to 
be the case, the two earliest we have on record being one 
which celebrated its symposia at the Mermaid Tavern in 
Friday Street, and Ben Jonson's Club, which met at the old 
Devil Tavern, between Temple Gates and Temple Bar. The 
club at the Mermaid was, according to all accounts, the first 
established, and owed its origin to Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had here instituted a meeting of men of wit and genius, pre- 
viously to his engagement with the unfortunate Cobham. 
This society comprised all that the age held most distiguished 
for learning and talent ; numbering amongst its members 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Donne, Cotton, Carew, Martin, and many 
others who were inferior in reputation to none except those 
master spirits, and well worthy to sit at the same table, 
although at a lower seat. There it was that occurred the 
" wit-combats " between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, which 
have so often excited the regretful curiosity of antiquarians, 
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and to which, probably, Beaumont alludes with so much 
affection, in his letter to the old poet, written from the 
country : — 

" What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest." 

It is greatly to be regretted that not a fragmentary record of 
those meetings has come down to us ; a few scattered allu- 
sions amongst the old dramatists, or their panegyrists, alone 
attest that such things did exist ; but the wit, and the lively fan- 
cies, — the gay bubbles, as it were, of the most fervid imagi- 
nations brightened by wine and social emulation, — all these 
have passed away with the moment that gave rise to them. 
What would we now give to recall even the slightest portion of 
those days, and thus enjoy but a single hour in the society of 
such men as Shakespeare and his brother dramatists, their 
conversation varied and tempered by the world-knowledge of 
Raleigh and the profound learning of Selden ! One man, and 
one only, could, by the magic of his pen, have called up the 
images of such a time ; but the Great Unknown — the name 
must never leave him — sleeps the last sleep in Dryburgh 
Abbey, and who is there that can hope to succeed him? 
Nay, we almost regret having thrown out such a hint, lest 
some of our popular writers — Heaven save the mark ! — 
should catch at the idea, and, having dressed up a set of fan- 
toccini puppets, should endeavor to impose them upon the 
world as the legitimate representatives of the Mermaid 
Tavern. 

Ben Jonson's Club was held in a room of the old Devil 
Tavern, which probably from this circumstance acquired the 
distinguishing name of the " Apollo." A print of this room, 
published in 1774, appears to have been seen by GirTord, who 
describes it as " a handsome room, large and lofty, and fur- 
nished with a gallery for music." Over the door of it was 
placed a bust of the poet, underneath which were inscribed, in 
golden letters upon a black ground, his own verses of welcome 
to the comer: — 
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" ' Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo ; 
Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
.Or the tripos, his tower bottle ; 
All his answers are divine, 
Truth itself doth flow in wine. 
Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the prince of skinkers, 
He the half of life abuses 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us, 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
And the poet's horse accounted ; 
Ply it, and you all are mounted. 
'T is the true Phebeian liquor 
Cheers the brain, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo.' 

" Rare Ben Jons on ! " 

The " Old Sim" mentioned in the above lines was Simon 
Wadloe, who at that time kept the Devil Tavern. So at 
least Whalley informs us, and his account is quoted by Gif- 
ford without any expression of doubt as to the assertion. 

Within the room were hung up the laws of the club, the 
celebrated Leges Convivales, drawn up by Ben Jonson in the 
purest and most elegant Latin. These we now give, with 
the old translation of them, which, however, is neither very 
faithful nor very remarkable for poetical merit. 

"LEGES CONVIVALES. 
" Quod fdix faustumque convivis in Apolline sit. 

" 1. Nemo Asymbolus, Nisi Umbra, Hue Venito. 

2. Idiota, Insulsus, Tristis, Turpis, Abesto. 

3. Eruditi, Urbani, Hilares, Honesti, Adsciscuntor. 

4. Nee Lectaj Fcomina? Repudiantor. 

5. In Apparatu Quod Convivis Consuget Nares Nil Esto. 

6. Epulre Delectu Potius Quam Sumptu Parantor. 

7. Obsonator Et Coquus Convivarum Guke Periti Sunto. 

8. De Discubitu Non Contenditor. 
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9. Ministri A Dapibus, Oculati Et Muti, 
A Poculis, Auriti Et Celeres Sunto. 

10. Vina Puris Fontibus Ministrantor, Aut Vapulet Hospes. 

11. Moderatis Poculis Provocare Sodales Fas Esto. 

12. At Fabulis Magis Quam Vino Velitatio Fiat. 

13. Convivas Nee Muti Nee Loquaces Sunto. 

14. De Seriis Ac Sacris Poti Et Saturi Ne Disserunto. 

15. Fidicen, Nisi Accersitus, Non Venito. 

1 G. Admisso Risu, Tripudiis, Choris, Cantu, Salibus, 
Omni Gratiarum Festivitate Sacra Celebrantor. 

17. Joci Sine Felle Sunto. 

18. Insipida Poemata Nulla Recitantor. 

19. Versus Scribere Nullus Cogito. 

20. Argumentationis Totus Strepitus Abesto. 

21. Amatoriis Querelis Ac Suspiriis Liber Angulus Esto. 

22. Lapitharum More Scyphis Pugnare, Vitrea Collidere, 
Fenestras Excutere, Supellectilem Dilacerare, Nefas Esto. 

23. Qui Foras Vel Dicta, Vel Facta Eliminat, Eliminator. 

24. Neminem Reum Pocula Faciunto. 

"Focus Peeennis Esto." 

"RULES FOR THE TAVERN ACADEMY; 

OR, 

Laws foe the Beaux Espkits. 

" From the Latin of Ben Jonson, engraven in Marble over the Chim- 
ney, in the Apollo of the Old Devil Tavern, at Temple Bar, that 
being his Club-room. 

" Non verbum reddere verbo. 
I. 
" 1. As the fund of our pleasure let each pay his shot, 

Except some chance friend whom a member brings in. 
2. Far hence be the sad, the lewd fop, and the sot ; 
For such have the plagues of good company been. 
ii. 
" 3. Let the learned and witty, the jovial and gay, 

The generous and honest, compose our free state. 
4. And, the more to exalt our delight while we stay, 

Let none be debarred from his choice female mate, 
in. 
" 5. Let no scent offensive the chamber infest. 
G. Let fancy, not cost, prepare all our dishes. 
7. Let the caterer mind the taste of each guest, 

And the cook, in his dressing, comply with their wishes. 
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IV. 
•' 8. Let 's have no disturbance about taking places, 

To show your nice breeding, or out of vain pride. 
9. Let the drawers be ready with wine and fresh glasses, 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues must be tied, 
v. 
" 10. Let our wines without mixture or stum be all fine, 
Or call up the master and break his dull noddle. 
11. Let no sober bigot here think it a sin 

To push on the chirping and moderate bottle. 

VI. 

" 12. Let the contests be rather of books than of wine. 

13. Let the company be neither noisy nor mute. 

14. Let none of things serious, much less of divine, 

When belly and head 's full, profanely dispute. 

VII. 

" 15. Let no saucy fiddler presume to intrude, 
Unless he is sent for to vary our bliss. 
16. With mirth, wit, and dancing, and singing conclude, 
To regale every sense with delight in excess. 

VIII. 

" 17. Let raillery be without malice or heat. 

18. Dull poems to read let none privilege take. 

19. Let no poetaster command or entreat 

Another extempore verses to make. 

IX. 

" 20. Let argument bear no unmusical sound, 

Nor jars interpose sacred friendship to grieve. 
21. For generous lovers let a corner be found, 

Where they in soft sighs may their passions relieve. 

x. 

" 22. Like the old Lapithites with the goblets to fight, 

Our awn 'mongst offences unpardoned will rank, 
Or breaking of windows, or glasses for spite, 
And spoiling the goods for a rake-helly prank. 

XI. 

" 23. Whoever shall publish what 's said, or what 's done, 
Be he banished for ever our assembly divine. 
24. Let the freedom we take be perverted by none, 
To make any guilty by drinking good wine." 
1* 
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From these " Leges Convivales " we may infer, with suffi- 
cient accuracy, the nature of clubs at their outset. They 
were associations for the purpose of good-fellowship, no 
doubt, but it was the fellowship of men of learning and 
genius, who met for the interchange of ideas over the social 
glass. The dull man and the ignoramus were to be exclud- 
ed ; the learned and the cheerful were to be invited to join the 
club ; drunkenness was forbidden, yet the members were en- 
couraged to challenge one another to the glass in moderation ; 
the society of females was permitted, while mirth, singing, 
and pleasant conversation were enjoined ; a snug corner was 
set apart for lovers to sigh in, and think upon their absent 
mistresses, — no bad proof, by the by, of the gentle temper 
of him whom modern ignorance has designated as rough and 
surly ; the discussion of sacred and serious things was also 
put under ban, the serious things including, it may be pre- 
sumed, politics ; there was to be no quarrelling, no breaking 
of glasses or windows by the way of frolic ; nor was any one 
to plague the company by reciting bad verses, or compelling 
others to extemporize ; and finally, he who blabbed what was 
said or done was to be expelled. In many of these matters, 
as we shall see hereafter, the clubs of our own day have 
changed, and certainly not for the better. 

We have no means of tracing out the time when these 
celebrated societies actually became defunct ; but we have no 
notice of their meetings in the time of Charles II. The 
probability is, that the great Revolution, which closed thea- 
tres, put down fairs, and in fact forbade everything in the 
shape of amusement as a sin against Heaven, dispersed also 
the clubs, the very essence of which was elegant enjoyment, 
and therefore in direct opposition to the gloomy spirit that 
had come over the age. But then in due time followed the 
Restoration, and the tide, which had ebbed so low, leaving as 
it were a dry and barren shore, now flowed back again with 
a violence that swept everything before it, not excepting de- 
cency and morals. The hatred of the recent changes, and the 
rage for bringing back the ancient order of things, admitted of 
no exception, even where the thing to be destroyed was posi- 
tively good. The Cavaliers, on finding themselves once again 
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in their old quarters, were much in the condition of a man who 
should return after a lapse of years to the family mansion 
from which he had been ejected, and who would naturally 
enough fancy every change that had been made in his absence 
an innovation to be got rid of as speedily as possible. Hence 
it was to be expected that, among other revivals, so joyous an 
institution as that of the clubs would not be forgotten ; and, 
accordingly, the traces of them, which are utterly lost to us 
in the time of the Commonwealth, now appear once again. 
The first of which any mention is made is the so-called Club 
of the Kings, and the name gives unmistakable evidence of 
the times which originated it. This association was formed 
a little after the return of Charles, and did not restrict admis- 
sion to any quality or profession. All who had the good for- 
tune to have inherited the name of King were entitled to this 
privilege, it being considered that such a designation was 
alone sufficient to prove the loyalty of the candidate. 

Another club, that arose about the same time, was called 
The Club of Ugly Faces. It was originally at Cambridge, 
and held its first dinner in Clare Hall, which, at the outset, it 
was feared would not be large enough to contain so numer- 
ous a body as would be fairly entitled to claim admission. 
The result, however, disappointed these very reasonable cal- 
culations. Few of those invited would allow that they had 
any right or title to a seat in the ugly assembly; and a very 
amusing account is given in the Spectator of the excuses put 
in and pleaded by the various recusants. How the authorities 
of the club proceeded with them is not said, the want of a 
president having brought the whole affair to a stand still. A 
chaplain had indeed been provided in the person of a merry 
fellow of King's College, commonly called Crab, from his 
sour look; but no one was found who would admit himself 
duly qualified for the presidency by superior ugliness. The 
affair, it is said, came to the ears of the merry monarch, then 
at Newcastle, and the whole chimed in so well with his hu- 
mor, that he sent them a royal message, stating that " he 
could not be there himself, but he would send them a brace of 
bucks." 

Even this was a deviation, and a very material one, from 
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the original design of clubs, in the time of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. Men's minds had been forcibly turned to 
politics by late events, and if this disposition to " trade and 
traffic with affairs of state " had seemed to sleep awhile in the 
commencement of Charles's reign, when everything else was 
forgotten in the momentary access of joy, it was soon to be 
aroused again with more activity than ever. Goaded by the 
arts of the profligate Earl of Shaftesbury, the people were 
well-nigh mad with terror ; the spectre of a Popish Church 
was incessantly present to their imaginations; and three 
fourths of London went to bed, fully expecting, with the 
Irishman, to wake next morning and find their throats cut. 
But it was necessary to the ends of the party that the fer- 
ment should be kept up in all its vigor. If once the nation 
was allowed time to cool and recover from its alarm, their 
power, and perhaps even their safety, would be brought into 
serious compromise ; and hence arose the institution of The, 
King's Head Club, the first club in which politics were sub- 
stituted for wit, learning, and companionship. There is a 
curious and not uninteresting account of this society in Roger 
North's " Examen," and as it would, perhaps, rather lose than 
gain by being translated into any other language, we shall 
give the passage in his own old-fashioned style : — 

" Wc had a more visible administration, mediate, as it were, between 
his lordship and the greater or lesser vulgar, who were to be the 
immediate tools. And this was the club called originally The King's 
Head Club. The gentlemen of that worthy society held their even- 
ing sessions continually at the King's Head Tavern, over against the 
Inner Temple Gate. But upon occasion of the signal of a green rib- 
bon, agreed to be worn in their hats in the days of street engage- 
ments, like the coats of arms of valiant knights of old, whereby all the 
warriors of the society might be distinguished, and not mistake friends 
for enemies, they were called also The Green Ribbon Club. Their 
seat was a sort of carfour [carrefour] at Chancery-Lane end, a centre 
of business and company most proper for such anglers of fools. The 
house was double balconied in the front, as may yet be seen, for the 
clubsters to issue forth in fresco, with hats and no peruques, pipes in 
their mouths, merry faces, and dilated throats, for vocal encouragement 
of the canaglia below, at bonfires, on usual and unusual occasions. 
They admitted all strangers that were confidingly introduced, for it 
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was a main end of their institution to make proselytes, especially of the 
raw, estated youth, newly come to town. This copious society were to 
the faction in and about London a sort of executive power, and by cor- 
respondence all over England. The resolves of the more retired 
councils and ministry of the faction were brought in here, and orally 
insinuated to the company, whether it were lies, defamations, commen- 
dations, projects, &c, and so, like water diffused, spread all over the 
town, whereby that which was digested at the club over night was like 
nourishment at every assembly, male and female, the next day. And 
thus the younglings tasted of political administration, and took them- 
selves for notable counsellors. 

" The conversation and ordinary discourse of the club was chiefly 
upon the subject of bravour, in defending the cause of liberty and prop- 
erty ; and what every true Protestant and Englishman ought to 
venture and do, rather than be overrun with Popery and slavery. 
There was much recommendation of silk armor, and the prudence 
of being provided with it against the time that Protestants were 
massacred. And accordingly there was abundance of those silken 
back, breast, and head pots made and sold, that were pretended to be 
pistol-proof, in which any man dressed up was as safe as in a house, 
for it was impossible any one would go to strike him for laughing, so 
ridiculous was the figure, as they say, of hogs in armor, — an image of 
derision insensible, but to the view as I have had it. This was an 
armor of defence ; but our sparks were not altogether so tame to carry 
their provision no farther, for truly they intended to be assailants upon 
fair occasion ! and had for that end recommended also to them a certain 
pocket-weapon, which for its design and efficacy had the honor to be 
called a Protestant flail. It was for street and crowd work, and the 
engine, lying perdu in a coat pocket, might readily sally out to execu- 
tion, and so by clearing a great hall, or piazza, or so, carry an election 
by a choice way of polling, called knocking down. The handle repre- 
sented a farrier's blood stick, and the fall was joined to the end by a 
strong nervous ligature, that in its swing fell just short of the hand, 
and was made of lignum vita, or rather, as the poet termed it, mortis." 

This satirical description is in all likelihood somewhat over- 
charged, but it presents a striking picture of the club in 
question, and of the times in which it existed. Cruikshanks, 
unrivalled as he is in his own art, never placed the follies of 
his day in a more ludicrous light, even with the advantage 
of presenting to the eye what is here only suggested to the 
imagination. 
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" Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam qua; sunt oculis subjecta fidclibus." 

Yet dull indeed must be the fancy that, on reading this lively 
narrative, does not picture to itself the meeting of the club in 
all its reality. The grotesque fear of the weak and tirnid, 
showing itself in Protestant flails and silk head-pieces ; the 
bravado of the natural boaster; the busy gossip, and eager 
hunting after alarm, of others; and the sardonic faces of 
Shaftesbury and his intimates, who had set the whole ma- 
chine in motion, and were laughing in their sleeves at their 
more simple associates, — all is present to the mind's eye in 
this description. The extract, too, is curious in another re- 
spect ; it shows the ground whereon Sir Walter Scott had 
been poaching in his " Peveril of the Peak," and the matchless 
dexterity with which he assimilated to his own text the 
collectanea of his multifarious reading. 

The club of ancient times, such as we have been describing 
it, exists no longer, or only amongst the middle or lower 
classes. The aristocratic combination of our days, which is 
so called, is a club in name only, if the word is to be inter- 
preted by what it was used to signify in its origin, and through 
a long course of years, up to a very recent period. Formerly, 
as we have just seen, it meant a social meeting of a select 
few, held at stated intervals, and at some public tavern, 
whereas now it has lost every one of these attributes. Some 
of these modern assemblages are exclusively confined to 
members of the army and navy, others to university men, 
others, again, to travellers, this to conservatives, and that to 
reformers ; but in all, a certain degree of wealth, and a certain 
status in society, seem to be the indispensable conditions of 
admission. Now, too, each club has its own proper mansion 
built at its own cost, with every accommodation that luxury 
can demand, and invention, bribed to the utmost, can supply. 
Without, they present some of the best specimens of mod- 
ern architecture ; within, they are palaces for velvet-shod 
Sybarites. 

Before mentioning them, however, we must first briefly 
describe a club once of great notoriety, and in many respects 
of an order somewhat analogous to the old tavern clubs, — 
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the celebrated Beefsteak Club, established about the middle 
of the last century, and arising out of the circumstance of 
some now forgotten peer having called upon a noted actor 
or theatrical artist of the day, and being so hugely tickled by 
the flavor of a beefsteak, which the Thespian was cooking 
on a gridiron, seasoned by all the wit belonging, from time im- 
memorial, to the erratic sons of Thalia, that he invited himself 
to return with a friend on the following Saturday, and, the 
entertainment proving equally agreeable to others, it was 
afterwards repeated once a week. In the early part of the 
present century especially, this club was particularly cele- 
brated. It was removed to more commodious premises ; but 
the old fare of beefsteaks exclusively was still maintained, 
and the old custom of cooking them in the room was rigidly 
observed. Brougham, Sheridan, and, at an earlier period, 
Fox, with the celebrated Duke of Norfolk, and a host of 
others, were members, spicing the somewhat humble fare by 
their glowing convivial powers. The last-named nobleman, 
however, was by no means satisfied with such simple enter- 
tainment ; for, after imbibing his six bottles, he would proceed 
to some of the taverns of Covent Garden in the neighbor- 
hood, and there order green peas and an ortolan, at a time 
when the former were three guineas a pint. Being by no means 
either refined in appearance, or nice in his habits, he was on 
one of these occasions mistaken by a novice of a waiter for a 
debauched gardener from the adjoining market, and the Gar- 
den Ganymede was on the point of kicking him to the door 
for his presumed impertinence, when he luckily took the 
precaution of informing the landlord that " that drunken 
cabbage-grower had ordered an ortolan." " If he orders a 
dozen, give him them immediately," was mine host's prompt 
reply ; and after gloriously falling, as was the custom in those 
days, under the influence of sundry tumblers of brandy or 
bowls of punch, his Grace was, on the shoulders of six porters, 
borne triumphantly to bed. 

Upon entering the hall of a modern club-house, you find it 
tenanted by the hall porter, who is seated at a desk, and an 
assistant servant, their business being to receive messages, 
answer inquiries, and take care that no unauthorized persons 
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gain admission. It is their duty also to take in letters, and 
keep an account of the postage ; and, for the further despatch 
of this part of the business, there is a letter-box, into which 
the various missives are dropped, and which is only opened 
upon the arrival of the carrier from the regular receiving- 
houses. In many of the clubs two or three liveried lads are 
kept in waiting, chiefly for the purpose of conveying messages 
from visitors to any of the members. Should a stranger 
wish to see his friend, there is a reception-room close to the 
hall, where he may wait, provided his appearance should 
seem in the eyes of the attendants to justify so much respect ; 
but the old Roman proverb holds good here as well as else- 
where, " Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum " ; for 
according to the fashion of your garments are the chances of 
your admission into the reception-room of a club-house. 
We must, however, quote briefly from our author: — 

" Various doors opening from the vestibule lead to the several apart- 
ments upon the ground-floor, each of which has its peculiar object and 
designation. The first to be noticed is the morning-room, where the 
members meet to write letters and read the journals, which, in most of 
the clubs, are taken in with very little choice or restriction, except 
where a strong party feeling may operate to the exclusion of any jour- 
nal. A republican journal, for instance, would hardly find its way into 
the morning-room of the Conservative ; but such exceptions are very 
rare, and, in general, this matter is conducted with the utmost liberality. 
Even stationery is supplied to the members without stint or limit ; and 
we remember to have heard of a certain popular author, now deceased, 
that he was in the habit of writing his novels at his club. 

" The coffee-room differs in nothing but its superior elegance from 
the same apartment in any fashionable tavern. Rows of small tables 
project from each side, leaving a wide open space up the middle, for the 
convenience of passing to and fro. These are laid for breakfasts and 
luncheons, from a rather late hour in the morning till four o'clock, when, 
in stage phrase, the scene is struck, and the usual arrangements are 
made for dinner. Here the member who may wish to dine is duly 
supplied with a carte dejour, or, in plain English, with the daily bill of 
fare, from which he has the same privilege of selection that he would 
have at any tavern, and with the certainty that whatever he orders will 
be the best of its kind, and cooked in the first style of cookery. The 
attendants upon him are numerous and well chosen. First, there is the 
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butler, whose duty it is to provide him with wine ; next there is the 
head-waiter, whose principal business is to take care that his assistants 
promptly attend to the wants of the feasters, and duly supply the re- 
quired dishes, which are wound up from below by a sort of sideboard, 
called ' a lift,' very much after the fashion of that described by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in his ' Peveril of the Peak,' where Chiffinch gives the excel- 
lent supper to Julian and his companion. Whether the romance sug- 
gested the contrivance to the clubbists, or the clubbists taught it to the 
romancer, verily this deponent saith not, nor is it of much consequence. 
Lastly, there is a clerk to make out the bills and keep the various ac- 
counts, who, upon some occasions, had need to be quick both of hand 
and eye." 

Let us see now how they manage when they wish to in- 
dulge in a symposium : — 

" Such being the appliances, the member, who intends dining there, 
fills up a form of dinner-bill with the dishes that he has selected from 
the carte de jour. This is immediately forwarded by the head-waiter 
in attendance to the clerk of the kitchen, when the latter marks the es- 
tablished price to each dish, adding a charge of sixpence, or in some 
clubs of a shilling, for table-money, the object of which is to defray the 
expenses contingent upon bread, butter, cheese, potatoes, table-ale, and 
other minor necessaries of the table. When the bill has been thus filled 
up, it is sent back to the coffee-room, and the butler adds to it his 
charge for whatever wine may have been drunk, after which it is hand- 
ed over to the coffee-room clerk, who sums it up, and receives the 
amount from the member. In this way an excellent dinner, exclusive 
of the wine, may be had for little more than half a crown, — a very 
moderate outlay, if we consider that the meal is not only of the first 
kind in itself, but is served up with every luxurious accompaniment. 
In addition to this, the member dining at his club is infinitely more in- 
dependent than he could be at any tavern ; he has not to buy the civil- 
ity of greedy waiters, nor has he to drink more than is agreeable to 
himself for the benefit of the house, as is for the most part expected by 
superior tavern-keepers. Then, too, he may have company, or be alone, 
at his option, — an advantage beyond all price, and which he cannot 
command in any public coffee-room. To carry out this arrangement, a 
dining-room is provided on the ground-floor, wherein from six to a doz- 
en members may dine together, precisely as they would do at the pri- 
vate house of any one of them, and with every chance of having a much 
better dinner without the trouble or expense. The affair is thus man- 
aged : — printed forms are left in the coffee-room, to which those who 

vol. lxxxi. — no. 168. 2 
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choo-e to join the house-dinner, as it is called, subscribe their names ; 
but in this case no allowance is made for the Aberdeen man's privilege 
of ' taking his word again ' ; whoever once puts his name to this pranda- 
tory requisition may indeed choose whether he will, after all, dine there 
or not, but in any case he must pay his share of the reckoning, which 
in general amounts to seven and sixpence a head. These dinners, how- 
ever, do not take place unless at least six, and in some clubs eight, 
members have announced their purpose of joining in them." 

Now for the drawing-room or upstairs department : — 

" We now ascend the stairs, and come into the drawing-room. This 
is for the most part elegantly, nay, superbly furnished ; but it is thinly 
tenanted, for what is a drawing-room without ladies ? It is their pecu- 
liar domain, and the few congregated in their lonely palace seem like so 
many mourning widowers. Things look much better in the library that 
is next to it. There coat and waistcoat seem to be in their proper ele- 
ment again, and the expenditure, which is lavish, is no more than what 
is right and proper. A resident librarian is in attendance, every ac- 
commodation being afforded to the reader ; and we may form a pretty 
correct average of the resources at his command, when we hear that in 
1844 the books in the Athenaeum amounted to twenty thousand three 
hundred, the accumulated result of donations, and of a fund set apart 
for that purpose. In the club just named this sum is said to be five 
hundred pounds annually, exclusive of the money devoted to periodicals. 

" A card-room stands in some houses next to the library, but games 
of pure chance are forbidden under pain of expulsion ; and even at 
whist no stake is allowed beyond half-guinea points. 

" We must now ascend to the third story, where we shall find one 
billiard-room, if not more, attended by a marker. For this, as well as 
for cards, a separate charge is made, upon the very obvious and rational 
ground that it would be unfair to make the non-players pay for the ex- 
tra expenses entailed by this part of the establishment. Twelve of the 
clubs allow smoking-rooms, which are, as they ought to be, the worst- 
looking part of the whole building." 

" Such," says a recent French writer, " is the modern club, a sort of 
private restaurateur's, with the advantages of good wine, good food, re- 
spectful attendance, and moderate prices. Much has been said of the 
disadvantages attendant upon them ; but as all of them, being twenty- 
two in number, are quite full, and, in some instances, with thousands of 
expectant candidates on the list, it seems quite plain that their utility or 
their agreeableness must fully counterbalance anything that can be said 
against them. Their names are as follows : — 
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White's, The Army and Navy, University, 



Brookes's, 


Travellers', 


Oxford and Cambridge, 


Boodle's, 


Oriental, 


Wyndham, 


The Union, 


Carlton, 


Parthenon, 


Alfred, 


Reform, 


Erecthceum, 


Arthur's, 


Conservative, 


Garrick, 


United Service, 


Athenaeum, 


The Law. 



Junior United Service, 

" The mode of admission is by ballot. In some, one negative in ten 
excludes the candidate ; in others, a single black ball is sufficient, — the 
most absurd of all regulations. The admission fee varies from its high- 
est point of £32 11*. to five guineas, while the annual subscription is 
in most clubs six guineas, in the lowest five ; and in none does it go be- 
yond ten." 

We cannot enter into a description of these various estab- 
lishments, but must refer to the work itself, after briefly quot- 
ing or condensing from the author's account of one or two of 
the more remarkable. 

And, first, of While's. This club, though perhaps less cele- 
brated, is superior in antiquity to Brookes's. The original 
" Master White," by whom or whose patrons it was founded 
in 1698, was in the days of Queen Anne a renowned hote of 
one of the old chocolate-houses, whose noted bow-window 
was then as famous and favorite a fashionable lounge as now. 
This house formed the head-quarters of the Tories, as the oth- 
er did of the Whigs ; but at the present day it is even less 
political than Brookes's, and many members, we believe, are 
now common to both. It is less numerous than the other, 
and also affords a scantier field for anecdotes ; the members 
of that party being, as remarked by Sir Walter Scott, of a less 
convivial character than the Whigs, with whom, it may be 
noticed, Sir Walter himself always preferred to indulge when 
inclined for a symposium. 

Yet White's has been the scene of display for many a bel 
esprit. Generations of wits have traversed its portals, and the 
gay and the fashionable still gaze from its windows, as their 
predecessors gazed a century and a half ago. Many a bright 
spirit has in the interval shot up, blazed or flickered for a mo- 
ment, and been extinguished for ever ; as, doubtless, many 
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another will, when the present fleeting race itself shall have 
passed. Of its early records, no memorial is now extant ; but 
towards the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century — in the days of Pitt, Dundas, Rose, and Canning — 
it witnessed frequent convivial scenes, fewer, however, than its 
rival, for though some of its members, Dundas especially, 
yielded to none in good-fellowship, Pitt's whole life was liter- 
ally devoted to his country, and when at any time he indulged 
in recreation, it was rather at the private residence of a friend 
than in any fashionable assemblage or political club. His 
mind, too, was so constantly intent on national affairs, that, in 
company, if not what is termed " absent," he was apt to re- 
vert unconsciously to the subjects of the morning, as at night 
he retired only to dream of the labors of the ensuing day. 
Fox, on the other hand, his great opponent, was never in an 
element more congenial than amid the pleasures of society ; 
and when he retired to Brookes's, after the Parliamentary la- 
bors of the night, it was the custom of his rival to repair to 
the residence of Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) for an 
hour or two, before finally betaking himself to the solitary 
habitation which the famous Duchess of Gordon designated as 
" Bachelor's Hall." The anecdotes of him recorded at White's 
are consequently rather of a reflected nature, and bear refer- 
ence less to the place, perhaps, than to the House of Commons, 
for which it may be said Pitt lived and died. 

Yet some of the anecdotes, if not good, are characteristic. 
One of them has Dundas for its hero. He, though popular 
with the higher classes, was by no means in equal estimation 
with the lower orders of his countrymen in the northern di- 
vision of the island ; and it was during one of his visits to 
Edinburgh that the adventure occurred. Some act of gov- 
ernment had recently given offence in Scotland, and to none 
more so than to a knavish tonsor of the city, whose services Mr. 
Dundas had occasion to call into requisition. The fellow was 
a practical jester too, and determined to amuse himself at the 
minister's expense. The statesman accordingly had no sooner 
resigned himself to the operator's hands than the following 
colloquy ensued. 

" We 're much obliged to you, Mr. Dundas, for the part you 
lately took in London." 
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" What ! you a politician ? I sent for a barber." 

" O yes ! I '11 shave you directly " ; and, performing the oper- 
ation on one side, he suddenly drew the back of the instru- 
ment across his victim's neck, exclaiming, " Take that, ye 
traitor ! " and hurried down stairs. 

The statesman was naturally alarmed ; an outcry was 
raised ; and half the faculty in the town were speedily in at- 
tendance, when, on removing his hand, which Mr. Dundas 
had firmly kept to his throat, it was discovered that the blood 
flowed from some artificial means which the impudent rogue 
had employed to give effect to his hoax, and that not a scratch 
was visible. The fellow consequently escaped unpunished, 
and his triumph was the greater, as Mr. Dundas had the mor- 
tification of being laughed at, as well as of having to pay the 
zealous medical attendants. 

Pitt highly relished this anecdote, though it long remained 
a tender subject with Lord Melville ; at whose expense, how- 
ever, the great minister frequently enjoyed a laugh, and ut- 
tered the' only mot of which he has ever been accused. 

" How is it," said some one, on the occasion of a convivial 
visit to White's, " that the upper side of the sirloin is called 
the Scotch?" 

" Can't say," replied Dundas, to whom the interrogatory 
was addressed. 

"I'll tell you why," interrupted Pitt; "'tis because the 
Scotch always prefer the side that 's uppermost." 

Our limits, however, warn us, for the present, to have done ; 
and premising that White's is now confined to a select and 
almost non-political set of five hundred and fifty members, we 
must merely mention Brookes's, the head-quarters of the 
Whigs, as White's was of the Tories, for upwards of a cen- 
tury. Latterly both have, in point of political importance, 
greatly fallen off. White's, indeed, is no longer political ; and 
though Brookes's is still the resort of the fastidious English 
Whigs, it is so far out of date, that, referring to the book be- 
fore us for a description of it, we shall content ourselves with 
quoting a few of its choicest anecdotes. Towards the close 
of the last century, when the club was in its zenith, the noted 
Selwyn was one of its principal wits. He was fond of attend- 
2* 
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ing public executions, and would go a distance of several 
hundred miles to see one. Of him we are told : — 

" His wit was often of a coarse order. It was on his return from one 
of these excursions that a general officer who had served in the American 
war, after taunting him for his peculiar bad taste, turned the conversa- 
tion by describing some hot and cold springs in Virginia, so contiguous 
that he had only to pull a trout out of one and throw it into the other 
to get cooked. ' I believe you,' said Selwyn, 'for when I was lately in 
France [where he had been attending an execution] I heard of a third 
spring in Auvergne, containing parsley and butter' 

" ' Mr. Selwyn,' said the General, 'consider the improbability, — pars- 
ley and butter ! ' 

" ' I ask your pardon,' replied George, ' I believed your story ; you 
surely are too polite to discredit mine.' 

" On another evening at the club, when the Duke of Queensberry, 
in reference to Whitbread, who was then pressing the ministry hard, 
remarked, ' The brewer is making a desperate lunge at popularity,' — 
' Pardon me, Duke,' said Selwyn, ' he is only playing at carte and 
tierce.' 

" It was shortly after this period, when the famed Corresponding So- 
ciety was in full vigor, that Selwyn was one May-day walking with 
Fox, as a troop of chimney-sweepers, in their gaudy trappings, .appeared 
in view. ' I say, Charlie,' remarked the wit, ' I have often heard you 
talk of the majesty of the people, but I never before saw any of their 
princes and princesses.' 

"The Prince of Wales and Duke of York frequently, about this pe- 
riod, visited Brookes's ; the former from congeniality of political opinion 
with the members, the other in consequence of his being well received, 
when he, one midnight or morning, in company with some of the roues 
of the day, burst open its doors by way of lark. The Prince was a 
joyous spirit, fully equal to most of them in point of story and repartee ; 
and the Duke is supposed to have drawn from his visits inspiration for 
the only good thing he ever said in his life : ' Here, waiter, remove this 
marine,' was the unfortunate slip he made, in allusion to an empty bot- 
tle, one day in the presence of General Miller, a distinguished officer of 
that branch of the service. ' I am at a loss,' remarked the General, ' to 
know why the corps to which I have the honor to belong should be 
compared to an empty bottle? ' ' No offence, my dear General,' replied 
the Duke ; ' I mean a good fellow who has done his duty, and is ready 
to do it again.' " 

Another celebrated character who frequented Brookes's in 
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the days of Selwyn was Dunning, the famous counsellor, af- 
terwards Lord Ashburton, and many keen encounters passed 
between the two. Dunning was a short, thick man, with a 
turn-up nose, a constant shake of the head, and latterly a dis- 
tressing hectic cough, — but a wit of the first water. Though 
he died at the comparatively early age of fifty-two, he amassed 
a fortune of £ 150,000, during twenty-five years' practice at 
the bar ; and lived, notwithstanding, so liberally, that his moth- 
er, an attorney's widow, as some of the wags at Brookes's 
wickedly recorded, left him in dudgeon on the score of his ex- 
travagance. Sheridan, a more congenial wit than Selwyn, 
was wont humorously to depict a dinner at the lawyer's coun- 
try-house near Fulham, when the following conversation was 
represented to have occurred: — 

" John," said the old lady to her son, after a dinner, during 
which she had been astounded by the profusion of the plate 
and viands, — "John, I shall not stop another day to witness 
such shameful extravagance." 

" But, my dear mother," interrupted Dunning, " you ought 
to consider that I can afford it : my income, you know — " 

" No income," said the old lady impatiently, " can stand 
such shameful prodigality. The sum which your cook told 
me that very turbot cost ought to have supported any reason- 
able family for a week." 

" Pooh, pooh ! my dear mother," replied the dutiful son, 
" you would not have me appear shabby. Besides what is a 
turbot ? " 

"Pooh, pooh! what is a turbot?" echoed the irritated 
dame : " don't pooh me, John : I tell you, such goings-on can 
come to no good, and you '11 see the end of it before long. 
However, it sha'n't be said your mother encouraged such sin- 
ful waste, for I' 11 set off in the coach to Devonshire to-morrow 
morning." 

" And notwithstanding," said Sheridan, " all John's rhetor- 
ical efforts to detain her, the old lady kept her word." 

Despite of Dunning's celebrity and success as a barrister, 
he stood himself, like most great lawyers, in wholesome fear 
of the law. A neighboring farmer on one occasion cutting 
down two of the trees on his premises, Dunning's butler, a 
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zealot, informed him of the trespass, and added, that he had 
threatened the delinquent with a lawsuit. " Did you in- 
deed ? " said his master ; " then you must carry it on yourself, 
for you may depend on 't I sha'n't," — keeping in view, prob- 
ably, the declaration of the celebrated counsellor Marriot, who, 
at the close of a long and successful forensic career, an- 
nounced that, if any one were to claim the coat on his shoul- 
ders and threaten him with a lawsuit in the event of refusal, 
he would at once give it up, lest in defending the coat he lost 
his other garments too. 

Selwyn and Dunning cherished no special regard for each 
other. For medicine as well as law, the supercilious wit en- 
tertained supreme contempt. One evening the counsellor and 
a Dr. Brocklesby were moralizing on the superfluities of life, 
and the needless wants men created for themselves. " Very 
true, gentlemen," said George, " I am a proof of the justice of 
your remark ; for I have lived all my life without wanting 
either a lawyer or a physician." He was, however, at this 
period becoming unusually bitter. He had been brought in 
haste from the Continent by a rumored change of ministry, 
from which he might lose his place. But his wit preserved it. 
Appearing at court next day — a cold day in the middle of 
March — in light habiliments, the king remarked them, and 
the incongruity. " Very true, Sire, they are cold ; and yet I 
assure your Majesty I have been in a violent perspiration ever 
since my arrival in England." 

It was during this tour that he sarcastically remarked to an 
old French marquis, who was expatiating on the genius of his 
countrymen in inventing ruffles : " True, but mine surpass 
them, for they added shirts." And it was said that, a young 
and titled, but very giddy lady, asking him if she did not look 
very young, " Yes," he replied, " as if you had just come 
from boarding-school ; but it is to be hoped that in a year or 
two you will be able to read, write, sit, stand, walk, and talk." 

Sheridan, however, was now eclipsing Selwyn at Brookes's, 
though he had not effected an entrance without considerable 
difficulty. Selwyn perseveringly blackballed him, under the 
impulse of aristocratic prejudices, as, it was said, he would 
have blackballed George III. himself, had he not been able 
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to show quarterings for four generations ; and it required the 
interposition of the Prince of Wales to baffle the opposition. 
Even then George was rather circumvented than fairly beaten. 
The Prince arriving one evening arm in arm with Sheridan, 
when the ballot was to take place for the third time, sum- 
moned the cynical wit from the room on pretext of having some 
important circumstance to communicate, and together with 
Sheridan detained him so long that the ballot had been con- 
cluded in the interval. Selwyn, old and morose, growled for 
a while ; but ultimately the wit of Sheridan prevailed, and 
before the evening expired he bade him cordially welcome. 

The buns mots recorded of Sheridan at Brookes's are almost 
innumerable. He had scarcely been installed when Whit- 
bread, of the noted porter firm, was one evening declaiming 
against the ministry for imposing the war-tax on malt; and 
Sheridan, though he concurred with him in opinion, could not 
resist the temptation of having a hit at the brewer, as Mr. 
Whitbread was called. Taking out his pencil, therefore, he 
wrote the following lines on a slip of paper, — a proof that 
his humor was not, as Moore would lead us to infer, always 
previously prepared : — 

'' They 've raised the price of table-drink ; 
What is the reason, do you think? 
The tax on malt 's the cause, I hear, — 
But what has malt to do with beer ? " 

Neither high nor humble was at this time spared by his 
effervescent wit. Meeting the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York one day in St. James's Street, as he was leaving the 
portico, " We 've just been discussing, Sherry," said the Duke, 
" whether you are rogue or fool." " I am between both, your 
Royal Highness," he replied, taking an arm of each before 
passing on. 

Between Selwyn and Sheridan there was kept up a perpet- 
ual banter. In his latter days George had become infected 
with " the gentlemanly vice of avarice," but still retained a 
passion for personal decoration. " Can anything be more 
reasonable ? Can you conceive how they could have let me 
have it so cheap ? " said he in his dotage, displaying a waist- 
coat he had purchased at Charing Cross. " Very easily," re- 
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plied Sheridan ; " they took you for one of the trade, and sold 
it you wholesale." 

But our limits compel us to close. For further anecdotes 
and descriptions of the various other clubs we must refer to 
the work named at the head of this article ; merely subjoining 
— should any of our countrymen desire to imitate such aris- 
tocratic institutions (a course, however, which we by no means 
recommend) — a copy of the Rules of the Carlton, the most 
aristocratic of all. We believe it literally true, that, hitherto 
in the hands of the members alone, they are now for the first 
time given to the world, through the medium of an American 
journal. 

" I. The Carlton Club shall consist of eight hundred members, exclu- 
sive of all Peers and members of the House of Commons, who are and 
who may be elected members of the Club. 

" II. The entrance-money on admission to the Club shall be fifteen 
guineas, and the annual subscription ten guineas. The latter, which is 
due on the 1st of January, is not to be paid after the first year by such 
members as become supernumerary. 

"HI. Each candidate for admission must be proposed by one mem- 
ber of the Club, and seconded by another ; and the names, both of the 
candidate and of the proposer and seconder, must, at the same time, be 
entered in the Book of Candidates. 

" IV. The election of members shall be made by the committee as 
now appointed, and by ballot ; twelve to be a quorum at such ballot, 
and two black balls to exclude. 

" V. The names of candidates to be taken in the order in which they 
are inserted in the book, with the exception of all Peers and members 
of the House of Commons, who may be balloted for immediately, and 
ten candidates who are to be annually selected by the committee from 
those whose names may be in the book on the 1st of May in each year. 

" VI. On the admission of each new member, the Secretary shall no- 
tify the same to him (in duplicate, if abroad) ; furnishing him, also, with 
a copy of the Rules of the Club, and requesting him to remit an order 
to its bankers for the amount of his entrance-money and subscription. 

" VII. As the payment of these sums will entitle a member to enjoy 
every benefit the Club can impart, so is his acquiescence in the Rules 
furnished to him thereby distinctly implied. 

" VIII. No newly elected member shall be eligible to participate in 
any of the advantages or privileges of the Club, until he has paid his 
entrance and subscription money. 
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" IX. If such new member does not, in compliance with the preced- 
ing rule, pay the sum therein specified within the space of two months 
from the day of his admission to the Club, if he be in the United King- 
dom, and of twelve months, if abroad, the Secretary shall report ac- 
cordingly to the committee, who shall cause his name to be erased from 
the list of members, unless he can account for the delay to the satisfac- 
tion of the committee. 

" X. The name of every member failing to pay his annual subscrip- 
tion, due on the 1st of January, shall be placed over one of the mantel- 
pieces of the Club, on the 1st of February, notice of which shall be 
sent to him, or to his banker or agent, by the secretary ; and if the sub- 
scription is not paid on or before the 1st of May, the defaulter, having 
received this notice, shall cease to be a member of the Club, and his 
name shall be erased from the books accordingly. To avoid inconven- 
ience, it is earnestly requested, that the agents of members shall be fur- 
nished with authority to pay their annual subscriptions due on the 1st 
of January. 

" XI. Any member who may be absent from the United Kingdom 
during the whole period within which the annual subscription is paya- 
ble, may, at his option, be considered as a supernumerary member, and 
be exempted from the subscription during the continuance of such ab- 
sence. Upon his communicating, in writing, to the Secretary, his return 
to England, and upon his paying his subscription for the current year, 
he shall be admitted to all the privileges of the Club, until a vacancy 
occurs for his re-admission without the ballot. The name of every mem- 
ber availing himself of this indulgence must be entered in the ' Book of 
Supernumerary Members,' on the Secretary receiving notice of the op- 
tion being made ; and if his wish to rejoin the Club be not expressed to 
the Secretary within three months after his return to England, he is no 
longer to be considered a member thereof. 

" XII. The vacancy of a member so becoming supernumerary shall 
be filled up in the manner directed by Rule IV., out of the Book of 
Candidates. 

" XIII. All subscriptions shall be paid to Messrs. Drummonds, Char- 
ing Cross, bankers to the Club. 

" XIV. The committee shall consist of thirty members and the Trus- 
tees ; ten of the said thirty members to go out by rotation, annually 
who shall not be capable of re-election for one year ; and the vacancies 
to be filled up by ballot at a general meeting of the Club, on the 17th 
of March in each year. The committee list for the proposed new mem- 
bers of the committee shall be put up a fortnight before the general 
meeting at which they are to be elected, and any member proposing to 
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substitute any other list or names, shall put up the same a week before 
the general meeting. All the concerns of the Club, including the build- 
ing or purchase of a suitable house, furniture, &c, and the procuring by 
degrees a proper collection of books, maps, and periodical publications, 
shall be managed by the said committee. They shall also have the 
power to appoint all officers and servants of the Club, and shall name 
their own days of meeting for the transaction of business, — at which 
meetings three shall be a quorum. 

" XV. In the event of any vacancies occurring in the committee af- 
ter the annual election on the 17th of March, the committee itself shall 
have the power of filling them up. 

" XVI. Any infraction of the Rules and Regulations of the Club shall 
be taken immediate cognizance of by the committee. 

" XVII. There shall be five Trustees, viz. the Duke of Buccleuch 
the Marquess of Salisbury, the Earl of Verulam, the Earl of Hardwicke, 
and Lord Redesdale, who shall remain in office until death or resigna- 
tion, or until a general meeting of the members shall think proper to 
remove any of them, and to elect any new Trustee or Trustees in his or 
their room ; and all securities shall be taken, stocks purchased, and pur- 
chases and investments made, in the names of such Trustees ; the prop- 
erty, the subject-matter of the trust, to be nevertheless subject to the 
disposition of the committee : the orders in writing of three of whom, 
assembled at a board, and signed by the chairman of the day, and at- 
tested by the Secretary, shall be obligatory upon, and a justification to, 
the Trustees, as to any such purchase, sale, investment, or disposal. 

" XVIII. The committee may call an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Club, on giving fourteen days' notice, specifying the object in the 
form of a resolution, and confining the discussion to that object only. In 
such case the notice of such extraordinary general meeting shall be 
signed by twelve members of the committee, and posted up in a public 
room of the Club at least fourteen days previous to the day of meeting. 
The committee shall also call an extraordinary general meeting on the 
written requisition of forty members, not being of the committee, under 
restrictions similar to the preceding. 

"XIX. No new rule, or alteration of a general rule, shall ever be 
made at any extraordinary general meeting, unless there be at least one 
hundred members present, and without the sanction of a majority con- 
sisting of two thirds of the same. It shall be competent, however, for 
any member to propose, at the annual meeting on the 17th of March, 
any new rule or regulation, or any alteration of an old rule ; and such 
proposal having been duly seconded, shall be referred for consideration 
to the annual meeting, to be held on the second Saturday in May next 
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following, when, in the event of the same being adopted by two thirds 
of the members then present, it shall become binding on the Club, what- 
ever the number actually present may be. 

" XX. There shall be two meetings of the Club held yearly, one on 
the 17th day of March, not being Sunday, (if Sunday, on the preced- 
ing Saturday,) for the purpose of electing one third of the committee 
for the succeeding year, and receiving a report and abstract of the state 
of the accounts and general concerns of the Club for the past year, from 
the committee, together with an estimate of the receipts and disburse- 
ments for the current year ; which document shall be left afterwards at 
the Club for the inspection of the members. The other meeting shall 
be held on the second Saturday in May, for the purpose of deciding on 
such propositions as may have been submitted on the 17th of March, 
and for the purpose of passing the said accounts. 

" XXI. No subject, except what relates to the management of the 
concerns of the Club, shall ever be proposed or brought forward for 
public discussion at any annual or general meeting, and the chair shall 
be taken at all meetings at one o'clock. 

" XXII. No member shall, on any pretence, or in any manner what- 
soever, receive any profit, salary, or emolument from the funds of the 
Club, under the penalty of expulsion, nor shall any member give any 
money or gratuity to any of the servants of the establishment. 

" XXIII. No member shall take away from the Club, upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, any newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other article, the 
property of the Club, under the penalty of expulsion. 

" XXIV. No provisions cooked in the Club-house, or wines, or other 
liquors, are to be sent out of the house on any pretence whatsoever. 

" XXV. Any cause of complaint that may arise is to be written and 
signed by the member so complaining, on his bill, which complaint must 
be specially noticed by the committee, on settling the weekly accounts ; 
and any inattention or improper conduct of a servant is to be stated by 
letter, under the signature of such member, which letter being put into 
the Secretary's box, must be laid before the committee at their next 
weekly meeting. 

" XXVI. All members are to pay their bills, for every expense they 
incur in the Club, before they leave the house ; the steward having 
positive orders not to open accounts with any individuals, and being 
under the necessity of accounting to the committee, weekly, for all 
moneys passing through his hands. 

"XXVII. No member is on any account to bring a dog into the 
Club -rooms. 

" XXVIII. It shall be the duty of the committee, in case any cir- 
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cumstances should occur likely to endanger the welfare and good order 
of the Club, to call a general meeting, giving fourteen days' notice ; and, 
in the event of its being voted at that meeting, by two thirds of the per- 
sons present, to be decided by ballot, that the name of any member or 
members should be removed from the Club, their subscriptions for the 
current year shall be returned, and he or they shall cease to belong to 
the Club. 

" XXIX. The members of the Club are expected to communicate 
their addresses, from time to time, to the Secretary. 

" XXX. These Rules and Regulations shall be printed, and a copy 
of them transmitted to every member of the Club, by the Secretary." 



Art. II. — The Republican Court : or American Society in the 
Days of Washington. By R. W. Griswold. With Twenty- 
one Portraits of Distinguished Women engraved on Steel, 
from Original Pictures by Woolaston, Copley, Gainsbor- 
ough, Stuart, Pine, Malbone, and others. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1855. 

It is gratifying to mark the improvement, both artistic and 
literary, so obvious, of late years, in that large and popular 
class of books designed as holiday gifts. Instead of mate- 
rials gathered at random embellished at a cost quite out of 
proportion to their value, illustrated editions of standard poets, 
and other works of permanent interest, have come into vogue. 
" The Republican Court" is the most beautiful specimen in 
this department that has yet appeared, and has the peculiar 
merit of a national subject. It consists of a fluent narrative, 
intended to convey an authentic and picturesque idea of social 
life in this country in the days of Washington. His leave- 
taking, both of the army and of Congress, his triumphal 
progress at the close of the war, his inauguration, and the 
ceremonies and fetes incident to these public events, are elab- 
orately described. The distinguished members of the Con- 
vention that adopted the Federal Constitution are portrayed, 
together with the eminent foreigners then visitors to our 



